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COUNTY SEATS AND COUNTY SEAT WARS IN 

INDIANA 

By Ernest V. Shockley, Ph.D. 

The location of county seats, or "county towns," as they were 
often called in the early history of the State, has been a fruitful 
source of trouble. Factions have arisen in these contests which not 
only disturbed counties but have even figured in State politics. 
Fortunate indeed is the county which has never had to go through 
the struggles incident to the removal of a county seat. The Legis- 
lature of 1913 witnessed such a struggle in Jennings county between 
Vernon and North Vernon. Fountain, Jackson, Spencer, Brown 
and Ripley counties are still agitating changes of their county seats. 

The first county seats were located by commissioners selected by 
the Legislature, and named in the act organizing the county. Subse- 
quent changes were made by legislative acts directly, or by a vote 
of the people of the county authorized by the Legislature. The first 
county seats were often at the home of some county official, and in 
many counties it was a year or more after the county was organ- 
ized before a town was selected for a county seat and a still longer 
time before a courthouse was erected. The county commissioners 
frequently designated the cabin of some settler as the official court- 
house until a suitable building could be erected, and in one particular 
case, Jasper county, the county seat was at the log cabin of George 
Spitler for two years, 1838-40. 

The oldest county seat in the State is Vincennes. It was an old 
town when the Declaration of Independence was signed. In fact, 
there is much dispute as to when the town actually was established. 
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When Knox county was organized on June 30, 1790 by Winthrop 
Sargent, the Secretary of the Northwest Territory, Vincennes be- 
came its county seat and it has so remained ever since. 1 When 
Indiana Territory was organized, May 7, 1800, it became the capital 
of the new Territory, and retained this honor until the capital was 
removed to Corydon in 1813. 

The second county organized within the present limits of Indiana 
was Clark. It was organized by a proclamation of Governor Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison on February 3, 1801. with Springville as its 
county seat. 2 On June 9. 1802, Governor Harrison issued a procla- 
mation "fixing the seat of Justice of the county of Clark at the Town 
of Jeffersonville in the said county * * * after the first day of 
August next." 3 The territorial Legislature changed it to Charles- 
town by the act of December 14, 1810, and it remained there until 
September 23, 1873, when it was permanently located at Jefferson- 
ville. 4 The old courthouse at Charlestown is still standing and in 
a good state of preservation. 

Dearborn county was organized by executive proclamation on 
March 7, 1803 with its seat of justice at Lawrenceburgh, the court- 
house being one half of a double log-cabin belonging to Dr. Tabez 
Percival, one of the associate judges. 3 Rising Sun was ambitious 
to be the county seat, and wanted to have a new county formed, of 
which it should be the county seat, if it could not wrest the honor 
from Lawrenceburgh. This struggle betwen the two towns was 
finally the cause of Lawrenceburgh losing the county seat for a few 
years. On September 26, 1836, Wilmington became the seat of 
justice, and it was not until April 4, 1844, that it. was moved back 
to Lawrenceburgh in accordance with the act of January 3, 1844.° 
Out of the fight, Ohio county was born January 4, 1844, with Rising 
Sun for its county seat. The Lawrenceburgh courthouse was gutted 
by fire on the morning of March 6, 1826, and all the records were 
lost. 7 The second courthouse used the same foundation and walls. 8 

iSmith, W. H., St. Clair Papers, II, p. 166. 

2 Executive Journal of Indiana Territory, p. 97. 

■' Executive Journal of Indiana Territory, p. 109. 

"Capt. L. C. Baird of Jeffersonville furnished data, on Clark county 

"History of Dearborn and Ohio counties, 1S85 ; Executive Journal of In- 
diana Territory, p. 116. 

'Laws of Indiana, 1843-44, p. 7; History of Dearborn and Ohio counties, 
1885, p. 116. 

t Laws of Indiana, 1826-27, p. 53. 

8 History of Dearborn and Ohio counties, p. 249. 
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This continued in use (with the exception of the eight years that 
the county seat was at Wilmington) until 1870, when it was torn 
down to make way for the present building. 

The next three counties which were organized — Harrison ( 1808), 
Jefferson (1810), and Franklin (1811) — have never changed their 
county seats but retain them at Corydon, Madison, and Brookville, 
respectively. It is interesting to note that the courthouse at Cory- 
don was used as the State House from 1813 to 1824. In one of the 
proposed bills of the 1913 Legislature it was provided that $100,000 
be paid for this old courthouse, and that it be made a State memo- 
rial building. 

Wayne county was organized February 1, 1811, with Salisbury 
as its county seat. By the legislative act of December 21, 1816, it 
was changed to Centerville. The act was to be effective on and 
after June 1, 1817, and the last meeting of the county commissioners 
was held at Salisbury in August, 1817. While the change from 
Salisbury to Centerville caused no little dissension, it is not to be 
compared to the fifty-year struggle which followed between Center- 
ville and Richmond. For more than half a century the location of 
the Wayne county seat was not only a question of local politics, but 
it even played an important part in State politics as well. 10 The 
election of county officials, circuit judges, members of the Legis- 
lature, and even governors, was affected by their preference for one 
town or the other. The struggle was the longest and most bitter 
county seat fight in the history of the State. The Richmond advo- 
cates succeeded in getting several acts passed by the Legislature 
which furnished them a basis on which to fight for removal. While 
there were other counties interested in some of these acts, it was 
Wayne county which led the fight for their passage. These acts, 
six in number, are dated as follows : March 2, 1855 ; December 22, 
1858; March 7, 1861 ; June 4, 1861 ; December 18, 1865 and February 
24, 1869. The last Act provided that whenever fifty-five per cent, of 
the voters of the county petitioned the county commissioners to 
relocate the county seat, provided suitable grounds, and guaranteed 
the erection of the proper buildings that the commissioners must 
relocate the county seat. On June 3, 1872, a petition was drawn up 
and signed by 4937 voters to be presented to the board of com- 

' Laws of Indiana, 1816-17, p. 216. 

10 Young, A. W., History of Wayne county, 1872, pp. 81-83. 
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missioners. William A. Peele filed a remonstrance on June 5, 
against such action, setting forth his reasons, and asking for a con- 
tinuance of the case. A majority of the board refused to continue 
the case, A. S. Wiggins and William Brooks opposing and O. T. 
Jones favoring the action of Mr. Peele. On June 11, by the same 
majority the board decided that, as out of 6,842 legal voters of the 
county, fifty-five per cent, had asked for the relocation of the county 
seat, it should be removed to Richmond. The board thereupon 
ordered that new county buildings should be erected at Richmond if 
the citizens favoring that site, should, within three months after 
estimates were made, pay into the county treasury a sum equal to 
the value of the real property belonging to the county of Centerville. 
The petitioners immediately accepted the offer of the board. Gov- 
ernor Baker, on October 30, appointed Asabel Stone, William 
W r allace, and Simon Stansifer to appraise the real estate and im- 
provements belonging to the county in Centerville. They fixed the 
appraisement at $80,000, and on November 6, 1872, George W. 
Barnes on behalf of the petitioners for the relocation of the county 
seat deposited with the board of commissioners the full amount of 
$80,000 in Richmond city bonds as security for the appraised value 
of the Centerville property. The board promptly accepted the de- 
posit, although Mr. Jones objected. The auditor was then ordered 
to advertise for bids for the building of a new courthouse and jail. 
George Hoover was the architect and Thomas W. Roberts got the 
contract for both buildings with the low bid of $22,700. By August 
4, 1873, the buildings were completed and the commissioners ordered 
that all books, papers, furniture and occupants of the countv jail 
should be removed to Richmond. August 15, 1873 was the saddest 
day in the whole history of Centerville, for on that day the removal 
was made. Men, women and children wept bitter tears as the last 
wagon left the town of Centerville on that eventful evening. They 
saw their rival of more than half a century finally secure in posses- 
sion of the coveted county seat. Thus ended the most noted county 
seat fight of the State ; a fight which resulted in bitter feeling which 
has not entirely disappeared to this day. 

Gibson and Warrick counties were organized April 1, 1813, the 
same year the capital of the Territory was moved to Corydon. 11 
The county seat of Gibson has always been at Princeton, the town 

11 Laws of Indiana, 1813, p. 67. 
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named in honor of Judge William Prince, who represented the First 
congressional district in Congress in 1823-25. Evansville was the 
first seat of justice of Warrick county, although it was far from the 
center of the county. At this time Warrick embraced practically all 
of the present counties of Posey, Vanderburgh, Spencer and Perry, 
and a part of Crawford. No doubt Colonel Hugh McGary's gift of 
one hundred acres on July 15, 1814 had considerable influence in the 
selection of Evansville as the county seat. 12 Within three months 
from the time Evansville was made the county seat of Warrick, 
Posey county was organized with practically its present limits. This 
left Evansville in the extreme southwestern corner of Warrick, with 
the result that the Territorial Legislature, September 1, 1814, moved 
the county seat of Warrick from Evansville to a site on the Ohio 
river subsequently called Darlington. Until the courthouse was 
erected, court was held at private dwellings. On December 4, 1815, 
the new courthouse at Darlington was completed at a total cost to 
the county of $290. The organization of Vanderburgh and Spencer 
counties on February 1, 1818, out of Warrick left the latter county 
with nearly its present boundaries. Darlington was in the south- 
eastern corner of Warrick after Vanderburgh and Spencer were cut 
off from either side of it. The Legislature was called upon to name 
commissioners to select a more central site. The locating commis- 
sioners were named in the act of January 7, 1818, and on March 19, 
1818, they decided upon the site now occupied by Boonville, the 
present county seat. 13 The town was called Boonsville in honor of 
Ratliff Boon, but the name has since been changed to Boonville. 
Warrick county has had at least one courthouse fire according to the 
best accounts. This occurred September 3, 1833. There is also an 
account of a fire in 1818 but it has not been verified. 

Washington and Switzerland counties were organized in 1814, 
and their county seats, Salem and Vevay respectively, have remained 
unchanged for a hundred years. Salem has never had its position 
assailed, but Vevay has been compelled to defend its honors twice. 
The Legislature passed acts on two different occasions, which called 
for an election on the question of relocating the county seat. The 
first act was passed on January 16, 1849 14 and the second on March 

12 History of Warrick, Spencer and Perry counties, 1885. Hon. S. B. Hat- 
field of Boonville furnished data on "Warrick and Vanderburgh counties. 
ls Laws of Indiana, 1817-18. p. 22. 
14 Local Laws of Indiana, 1848-49, p. 218. 
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7, 1853. 15 The result of the first election has not been ascertained 
but it is certain that Vevay did not lose the county seat. The town 
of Florence was( the chief contender in 1853, but it stood little chance 
of beating Vevay. The vote was as follows : Vevay, 903 ; Florence, 
703; Center Square, 179; Log Lick, 8; Mt. Stirling, 34; Center of 
County, 3. 15 

Posey and Perry were the other two counties organized in 1814, 
both assuming the full rank of counties on December 1 of that year. 16 
Posey had three county seat changes within the first ten years of 
its history, and built a new courthouse at each place. The first 
location was at Blackford in the northeastern corner of Marrs town- 
ship, the town being named after Judge Isaac Blackford, a famous 
lawyer in Indiana for more than forty years. Here was erected in 
1815 one of those log courthouses, typical of the times. The specifi- 
cations for this building have been taken from the Posey county 
records and are given here in full since this description will fit a 
large number of early Indiana courthouses. "It was to be 26 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, to be built of logs of a handsome size, hewed 
down inside and outside, one story and a half high, with one door 
fronting the street and one window right opposite the door, with 
six panes of glass, 8x10 inches each. The lower floor to be well 
laid with plank of puncheon, the upper floor to be laid with plank, 
with a convenient staircase from the lower. The house to be well 
covered with clapboard roof, with ribs and weight poles well peeled. 
One chimney, to be handsomely built of sticks and mortar. The 
house to be well chinked and daubed, and, also, to be well under- 
pinned. All the timber of the said house to be of some good lasting 
quality. Also one window, to be cut in the gable end of the upper 
story finished as the window below ; each one to be furnished with 
convenient shutters. All the other parts of the said building to be 
finished and done in a workmanlike manner."' 17 This courthouse 
cost $116. 

Blackford was too far from the center of population to be satis- 
factory, and within a year there was an agitation to remove it to a 
site closer to Harmonic George Rappe and his colony settled in 
Posey county in 1814, the summer the seat of justice was located at 

15 Laws of Indiana, 1853, p. 29; Indianapolis Indiana State Journal, June 
25, 1853. 

M Laws of Indiana, 1814, pp. 14 and 18. 
" Commissioners Records at Mt. Vernon. 
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Blackford. They numbered over a thousand and constituted by far 
the majority of the residents of the county. The Legislature passed 
an act, January 1, 1817, providing for commissioners to relocate the 
county seat. 18 When they met on the third Monday of February to 
consider the various sites offered, Frederick Rappe of Harmonie 
came forward with a proposition to build a courthouse at Spring- 
field if the Board of Commissioners would but accept it. Rappe 
wanted the courthouse nearer Harmonie, and since the greater por- 
tion of the people lived at Harmonie, the commissioners decided on 
May 12 to accept his offer. But Springfield was an inland town and, 
apparently, would never become prosperous like the river towns. 
Mount Vernon was a rising village, and possessed the overwhelming 
advantage of being located on the Ohio river. In the early twenties 
it started an agitation to get the county seat, and with the assistance 
of an act of the Legislature, February 12, 1825, they succeeded in 
getting the desired change. 10 Today Springfield is nearly deserted, 
while fields of waving grain cover what was once the village of 
Blackford. 

Perry was the fourth county organized in 1814, and the thirteenth 
and last county created before the Territory of Indiana applied to 
Congress for an enabling act. In November of the same year, the 
commissioners specified in the act creating the county, chose a site 
on the Ohio river for the new county seat and gave it the classical 
name of Troy. In July, 1817. the first session of court met in the 
new courthouse at Troy. But Troy, like her ancient namesake, was 
destined to fall, and her overthrow was provided for in the act of 
January 10, 1818, an act providing for the relocation of the county 
seat of Perry. 20 Spencer county was created January 10, 1818, and 
undoubtedly this had something to do with the proposed relocation. 
The commissioners to relocate the county seat met on the first Mon- 
day of March, 1818, and after inspection and deliberation selected 
the town of Washington for the new county seat. The last session 
of court at Troy was held in October, 1818, and it adjourned to 
meet at Washington the following February. By that time Wash- 
ington had changed its name to Franklin, but neither of these 
Revolutionary heroes seemed to satisfy the citizens. Classical 

18 -Laws of Indiana, 1816-17, p. 202. 
"iows of Indiana, 1825, p. 9. 
"■Laws of Indiana, 1817-18, p. 20. 
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antiquity was again called upon, and the new seat of justice appeared 
on the court records in September, 1819, as Rome. The name was 
unfortunate. Just as in ancient times Rome outlived Troy, so did 
the modern Rome of Perry county outlive the Troy of the same 
county. The day came when the modern Rome had to fall. Several 
miles down the Ohio was the rising town of Cannelton.. In the early 
fifties the citizens of the latter town began to plan to get the county 
seat. The legislative act of March 2, 1855 gave the county com- 
missioners the conditional power of moving county seats ; before that 
time, under the 1816 Constitution, a special enactment was necessary, 
the actual selection being left to a commission of five members 
created by the legislature. 23 A preliminary skirmish was opened 
in March, 1856, but nothing definite was accomplished. The ques- 
tion was held in abeyance until after the legislative act of December 
22, 1858, which act put more power in the way of changing county 
seats into the hands of the county commissioners. 22 Backed by the 
acts of 1855 and 1858, the citizens advocating the removal of the 
county seat from Rome to Cannelton, again appeared with a petition 
before the county commissioners. A public spirited coal company 
of Cannelton offered to erect a court house if the commissioners 
would make the change. Satisfactory terms were also made with 
the citizens of Rome by the Cannelton adherents. The offer of a 
new courthouse was too good to be passed by lightly, and the com- 
missioners finally decided to make the change. The order announcing 
the removal was entered on their records, March 8. 1859. By De- 
cember 7, 1859, all the county buildings were ready and on that day 
the removal of all papers, books, and furniture was ordered under 
the general supervision of W. P. Beacon. But Cannelton was not 
always to rest in peace. About two miles down the Ohio river was 
the thriving Swiss town of Tell City, and in the nineties there oc- 
curred a very curious situation in these two rival towns. Tell City 
wanted the county seat,, and wanted it so badly that the town actually 
built a fine public building and offered it to the county for a court- 
house if the county seat should be moved to Tell City. The citizens 
of Cannelton were not to be outdone in patriotic devotion to their 
county, so they likewise built a new courthouse and presented it to 
the county in order to forestall any action which might lead to the 

21 Laws of Indiana, 1855, p. 53. 

a Laws of Indiana, Special Session, 1858, p. 32. 
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removal of the seat of justice from their town. Tell City now uses 
its building for the city hall, and the probability is that it will never 
be used for the purpose for which a public spirited body of citizens 
designed it. 

Two counties. Orange and Jackson, were organized in 1816. 
Paoli has been the county seat of Orange from the beginning and, 
so far as the writer knows, no other town of the county has ever con- 
tended for county seat honors. The first county seat of Jackson 
county was established at Vallonia in June, 1816, and the first courts 
were held in the shade by the old fort in the village. But Vallonia 
retained her newly gained glory for only a few months, for in 
November, 1816, the county commissioners decided to establish the 
seat of justice at Brownstown where it has since remained, although 
Seymour has for many years been trying to secure the honor. 

The Legislature of 1816-17 organized four counties: Jennings, 
Pike, Daviess and Sullivan. The county seats of Jennings and Pike 
were established at Vernon and Petersburg!!, respectively, and have 
never been changed. However, the last few years has witnessed a 
struggle in Jennings county between Vernon and North Vernon, a 
town a mile and a half to the north, in which the latter has been, 
making strenuous efforts to secure the county seat. The North 
Vernon advocates succeeded in getting the last Legislature to pass 
the act of March 15, 1913, which provided for an election to de- 
termine whether the county seat should be moved from Vernon to 
North Vernon. 23 The change was to be made if sixty per cent, of 
the votes were in favor of the proposed relocation. 24 The election 
was held on September 22, 1913 and Vernon retained the countv 
seat by the slender majority of sixteen, the vote standing 2,217 for 
relocation and 1,512 against it. 25 

The first county seat of Daviess county was located in the present 
town of Washington, although it was known by the name of Liver- 
pool at the time the location was made. The name was changed to 
Washington, August 18, 1817. 26 

Carlisle was the first seat of justice of Sullivan county. From 
there it was moved to Merom, a town on the Wabash river, in 1819. 

a L«!OS of Indiana, 1913, p. 906. 

-" Indianapolis News, September 23, 1913. 

=B Snpt. William Vogrel of North Vernon furnished data on Jennings county, 

26 Daviess county data furnished by Co. Supt. A. O. Pulkerson. 
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An effort was made to secure a more central location by the act of 
January 29, 1830, but the Merom adherents prevented the change. 27 
The question of removal lay dormant for ten years, but by 1840 the 
increasing population made it necessary to seek a site nearer the 
center of the county. On February 15, 1841, the Legislature passed 
an act which provided for a board of five commissioners to select a 
new seat of justice as near the center of the county as possible. 28 
They selected the present site of Sullivan, then an unbroken wilder- 
ness, and there laid out the present town. The formal transfer of 
county records took place in 1843. The Sullivan county courthouse 
with all the records was destroyed by fire February 6, 1850. 

The Legislature of 1817-18 organized ' nine counties: Spencer, 
Vanderburgh, Vigo, Dubois, Crawford, Lawrence, Monroe, Ripley 
and Randolph. The county seats of Spencer, Vanderburgh and 
Vigo were established at Rockport, Evansville and Terre Haute, 
respectivelv. where they still remain. Evansville enjoys the unique 
distinction of being- the only town in the State which has been the 
county seat of two counties. As has been stated, it was the first 
county seat of Warrick county. Spencer county has an incipient 
.county seat struggle on at the present time. The town of Chrisney 
on the Southern railroad has the advantage of being near the center 
of the county and is being seriously considered for the county seat. 
The courthouse at Rockport is in very poor condition and when the 
erection of a new building becomes necessary, there promises to be 
a struggle between Rockport and Chrisney. 29 

Portersville was the first county seat of Dubois county, but since 
it was on White river, the northern boundary of the county, it could 
not hope to retain the honor very long. 30 A more central location 
was desired as the county grew in population, and the Legislature 
was called upon to solve the difficulty. The first attempt to make 
the change was based upon the act of January 19, 1829. 31 This pro- 
vided for five commissioners from the surrounding counties, viz : 
Spencer, Orange, Martin, Pike and Daviess. This commission for 
some reason not found out, failed to accomplish anything and the 

-'• Laws of Indiana, 1829-30, p. 35. 

'■*Local Laics of Indiana, 1840-41, p. 19S. 

2 ' Spencer data furnished by A. J. Payton of Rockport. 

:,f> Dubois county data secured from Wilson's History of Dubois County and 

from Chas. H. Bart, Supt. of Schools at Jasper. 
31 Laws of Indiana, 1828-29, p. 131. 
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Legislature was importuned to pass a second act providing for a 
change. The Legislature replied by passing a second act January 
21, 1830, which repealed the act of the year before and named a 
Perry county commissioner in place of the Pike county member. 32 
A supplementary act was passed nine days later, January 30, 1830, 
explaining some of the provisions of the act of January 21. 33 
These commissioners were ordered to meet at Portersville on the 
second Monday of August, 1830 and proceed to select a new county 
seat as near the center of the county as possible. The county was 
divided into two rival camps, the White river pioneers and the 
Patoka river settlers. The site at Jasper was finally selected because 
it was near water, near the center of the county, and also because a 
mill had been erected on the Patoka river. The record of the com- 
missioners who selected the site at jasper was lost in the fire of Aug- 
ust 17, 1839, which completely destroyed the courthouse and all 
records. It is known that the town of Jasper was laid out in 
September, 1830. by flosea Smith, surveyor of Pike county. An 
interesting story concerning the naming of the new town is told by 
Mr. Wilson. "The commissioners were going to name the new 
town 'Eleanor' or 'Elandor,' in honor of Mrs. Enlow, wife of Joseph 
Enlow, one of the donors, when that good lady said, 'No, wait, let 
me select a name,' and going for her Bible, she soon returned and 
suggested the word — and the word was 'Jasper,' — and thus the town 
was named." (Revelations, Chapter 21, Verse 19) , 34 

The county seat history of Crawford county has not been satis- 
factorily straightened out. owing to the fact that the writer has been 
unable to get all of the records. The dates given 'for the various 
seats of justice are the best obtainable. Upon the organization of 
the county in 1818, Mount Sterling became the county seat, and it 
remained so at least until 1822. The Legislature passed an act on 
December 21. 1821. providing for a change of the county seat from 
"Mountsterling." 36 Just where it was taken or when the change 
was made, the writer has not been able to find out. It was probably 
taken to Fredonia, a town on the Ohio river. It is certain that it 
was at Fredonia in 1843. for in that year the Legislature passed an. 

: ~- Laws of Indiana, 1829-30, p. 38. 
•"■Laws of Indiana, 1829-30, p. 41. 
"Wilson, History of Dubois Comity, p. 161. 
"■"■ Laws of Indiana, 1821-22, p. 9. 
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act, January 4, providing for its removal from that place. ;ili Leaven- 
worth became the next county seat and remained so until 1894 when 
it was removed to English after a notable fight. 

The story of the Leavenworth-English struggle was written up 
for this article by A. J. Goodman, of English, who was in the midst 
of the whole fray. The account here given is substantially as re- 
lated by him, the writer making little change and retaining as much 
of the picturesque phraseology as possible. 

The final struggle between Leavenworth and English opened in 
October, 1893. At that time a general council was held at English 
by the most enterprising citizens of the northern part of the county, 
at which a committee composed of William F. Richards, William 
T. Beasley and William T. Carr was chosen to give Leavenworth 
the fight of their lives. During this year James R. Pro bought 
the Marengo Observer, moved it to English, and changed its name 
to the English News. He at once opened up the county seat ques- 
tion and, of course, advocated the immediate removal of the same 
to English. 

The wise council at their meeting retained Judge Charles Jewett 
of New Albany, Judge C. W. Cook and Major W. Funk of Corydon 
for their legal lights. The committee then appointed petitioners in 
all the northern townships of the county, and a corps of petitioners 
at large, consisting of active wide-awake men. This second set of 
petitioners was not limited to any one district, but its work was 
mostly in the southern part of the count}'. It was there that the 
hard fight was well met by the enemy. The men carrying the peti- 
tions were as follows : R. L. and G. W. Sloan, W. W. Temple, T. B. 
Cummins, M. J. Brown, Dr. C. D. Luckett. H. A. Brown, J. R. 
Crews, H. J. Brown. William and John Luckett, and others. Each 
petition held twenty-five names, and when they were filled the men 
carrying the petition, returned them in person and swore to them 
before a notary public by the name of A. J. Goodman. Goodman 
handled every petition and turned them over to J. R. Pro and W. W. 
Temple, who after carefully inspecting them, returned them to 
Goodman, who then placed his signature to them and filed them in 
his office. The petitions were circulated during the month of 
November, 1893. 

35 Local Laws of Indiana, 1842-43, p. 122. 
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On the first Monday of December, the citizens favoring English 
formed a skirmish line reaching across the county from' east to west 
and on that day made a drive for Leavenworth to meet the county 
commissioners, Amos Adkins, James G. Thurston and A. J. Scott. 
On this memorable drive through the county they gathered the names 
of one hundred and eighty petitioners, which gave the English peo- 
ple a handsome majority. On their arrival at Leavenworth at two 
o'clock p. m., they entered a motion to file with the first petitions the 
names of those secured on their rush across the county. Immedi- 
ately the fight commenced between the lawyers. 

The remonstrators had for their lawyers, Robert J. Tracewell of 
Corydon, J. L. Suddarth, and John H. Weathers of Leavenworth. 
The English adherents were represented by Charles Jewett, C. W. 
Cook and Major W. Funk. The English crowd entered the court 
room at two o'clock in the afternoon and at half-past four the com- 
missioners granted their petition for the relocation of the county 
seat. The remonstrators took an appeal from this decision to the 
Crawford county circuit court, got a change of venue to the Har- 
rison county circuit court, and from there to the Washington county 
circuit court before Judge Davis, appellate judge. Now followed 
a contest not to be excelled. The petitioners had a large map of the 
county made by the county superintendent, Charles Robertson, in 
which he had located every town, school house, church, and section 
in the county. The map was placed on the court room floor before 
the witness chair during the proceedings. This proved a wonder- 
ful help to the various witnesses in making their testimony, since it 
seemed there were many citizens who were not quite sure as to what 
part of the county they lived in. After three weeks of hard fighting, 
a decision was rendered in favor of removing the county seat from 
Leavenworth to English. The latter place had won every fight 
from the commissioners' court up until the final decision had been 
made. 

English had now become the county seat by law, and the peti- 
tioners felt like it was all settled. A committee commenced to build 
a courthouse, but the Leavenworth crowd at once filed an injunction 
which stopped everything. They claimed that the county was so 
heavily in debt that the building of a new courthouse would com- 
pletely exhaust the county treasury. 

On Saturday, April 24, 1894, the committee of English citizens 
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who had the new courthouse in charge had a meeting to decide upon 
some definite plan of action. At this crisis A. J. Goodman proved to 
be the man who was to solve the difficulty. He was an old soldier 
who had served throughout the Civil War in the Fourteenth Army 
Corps under the command of Gen. Thomas. He had gone through 
all the campaigns and battles from Louisville to the sea and is still 
well drilled and skilled in battle. It took such a man to face the 
threatening war in Crawford county in the spring of 1894. At this 
meeting on April 24, he asked the committee, through R. L. Sloan, 
to resign, which they did at once. Sloan then moved that the whole 
matter be entrusted to Goodman, and this being done, Goodman laid 
a part of his plans before the late committee and then dismissed 
them. He asked a few of the most active men to stay and consult 
with him. Goodman confided to the select few that he was going to 
descend on Leavenworth on the Monday following and get the 
county records even if it was necessary to resort to actual warfare. 
On the evening of Saturday, April 24. 1894, the campaign was finally 
worked out in detail. 

All the saloons in English were ordered closed and no man was 
able to buy a drink or bottle of intoxicating whiskey until Monday 
evening. Goodman figured that by that time every county record 
would be in English where it belonged. Hie next move was to send 
out messengers over the county soliciting two-horse wagons, horse- 
back riders, guns, and every man who would join the brigade which 
was tb advance upon Leavenworth. All were ordered to assemble at 
English on the following day, Sunday, April 25, 1895, at noon. The 
start was set for one o'clock Monday morning. On Sunday after- 
noon two-horse wagons, men on horseback, men on foot, and all 
armed, began to pour into English. The wagons were carefully 
numbered and parked and each driver given his number. The arms 
were loaded in the front wagons. Three men, well acquainted with 
derrick work, were assigned to wagons that had been fitted up with 
block and tackle for loading the heavy safes. Three sledge ham- 
mers were provided and three certain men chosen to handle them. 
They were not to be used except in case the county officials would 
not unlock their doors. A few sticks of dynamite were provided in 
case they might be needed, as it was generally supposed that the 
Leavenworth contingent would make a fort out of their court house. 
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Three men were selected to handle the dynamite and one of them 
was given a nickname on that account which he bears to this day. 37 

At half-past twelve o'clock on this eventful Monday morning, 
Goodman ordered his cavalry to mount, and proceeded to drill them 
for half an hour. At one o'clock the command was given to start 
and the count)- seat army was off for the home of the enemy four- 
teen miles away. At seven o'clock the inhabitants of Leavenworth 
were given their first view of the invading army — ninety-six two- 
horse wagons, eighty-two mounted horsemen, and four hundred and 
seventy-eight infantry. A committee at once waited upon the 
county officials and were told that the courthouse would be opened 
at eight o'clock. Promptly at that time the doors were opened and 
the records were soon loaded by specially delegated men, while the 
rest of the army kept guard. The loading was done rapidly and 
quietly, Leavenworth standing aghast at the proceedings, but unable 
to make a move. The return trip was made without incident, and by 
five o'clock of this memorable Monday, every wagon and all the army 
were safe back in English. 

Thus ended the most picturesque county seat fight ever staged 
in the State. It is interesting to note that the courthouse at English 
is the only one in the State which was erected outside the limits of 
the county seat town. It is about half a mile south of the center of 
the town and was placed there for two reasons. There was a law 
then in force that a courthouse could not be relocated within four 
miles of the county line and as the line between Crawford and 
Orange counties was only about four miles from the town, this 
statute kept the courthouse from the center of the town. 38 Another 
reason for the location outside of the town limits was that the title 
to the land on which the town of English is built is faulty and it was 
evident that the new courthouse must be erected on land for which 
a clear title could be secured. The title to the present site has passed 
through only one person since the patent was issued by the govern- 
ment. 39 

Lawrence county has made but one change in county seats. 
Upon the organization of the county, March 1, 1818, it was placed at 
Palestine, the site being chosen on May 21, 1818, on land donated by 

31 Dynamite Jack Nelson. 

'"Laws of Indiana, Special Session, 1SS5, p. 221. 

:!J Data on the Crawford county fight was furnished by Hon. John H. Weath- 
ers of New Albany. 
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Benjamin and Ezekiel Blackwell and Henry H. Massie. The com- 
missioners named in the legislative act of February 9, 1825 moved it 
to Bedford. 40 It seems there were some property owners at Pales- 
tine who were not certain that the county seat would remain at Bed- 
ford. Alt least they did not take advantage of the provision in the 
act of removal which allowed the holders of lots in Palestine to ex- 
change them for lots in Bedford. This kind of a provision was fre- 
quently put in early legislative acts providing for county seat changes 
so that no hardships would fall upon those who had invested in prop- 
erty with the understanding that the county seat was to be maintained 
in the town. An act passed December 26, 1828. again extended to 
the property holders of Palestine the privilege of exchanging their 
lots for new lots at Bedford. 41 

The other three counties organized in 1818 were Ripley, Monroe 
and Randolph. The Ripley county courts were held at Marion for 
the first year, the county seat not being selected until April 27, 1818. 
The place selected was the present site of Versailles on land donated 
by John Paul of Jefferson county. The first lots were sold on 
September 21, 1818 and temporary provisions were made for hold- 
ing the courts in the spring of 1819. A courthouse was not built 
until 1821. Within the last few years Osgood has been agitating the 
question of removing the county seat and when a new courthouse is 
proposed the change will have to be decided. Monroe and Randolph 
have always maintained their county seats at Bloomington and Win- 
chester, respectively. 

Three counties were organized in 1819, Fayette, Owen and 
Floyd. Connersville has been the county seat of Fayette county 
from its creation. Although the county seat of Floyd has always 
been New Albany, an act of the legislature, January 10, 1823, shows 
that there was an early effort to remove it from that place. 42 This 
act provided for commissioners to meet at New Albany on the first 
Monday of March, 1823, "to relocate and establish the seat of justice 
for said county." Whatever action was taken at this time, it is cer- 
tain that New Albany was not deprived of her honors. 

The first county seat of Owen was located about half a mile up 
the river from the present town of Spencer on 150 acres donated by 

"Laws of Indiana, 1825, p. 88. 
"Laws of Indiana, 1827-28, p. 129. 
« Laws of Indiana, 1822-23, p. 103. 
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John Dunn. This place was known as Lancaster but since a clear 
title to the site could not be secured a change was soon made. By 
the act of Dec. 19, 1819, provision was made for a commission 
to choose a new site. The commissioners selected the present site 
of Spencer, the land being donated by Richard Bee m(70 J / 2 acres), 
Isaiah Cooper (21% acres), Philip Hart (10 acres), and John 
Bartholomew (30) acres). The locating commissioners, John Tip- 
ton, James Ward and Patrick Callan, made their report to the 
county commissioners on February 12, 1820. 

There were only two counties organized by the 1819-20 Legis- 
lature, Scott and Martin. Lexington was the first county seat of 
Scott and remained so for fifty years, despite several attempts to 
remove it to a more central location. As early as January 10, 1823, 4:i 
the Legislature passed an act providing for commissioners to settle 
the question of relocation, but they decided in favor of retaining it at 
Lexington. It was not until February 12, 1839 that another de- 
termined effort was made to secure relocation. 14 The legislative 
act of that date provided for a vote on the first Monday of August, 
1839, by the lrgal voters of the couny on the question of removal. 
Although the vote has not been found, it is certain that Lexington 
retained the county seat. But the opponents of Lexington were de- 
termined to get a relocation and succeeded in getting the Legisla- 
ture to pass a bill the following year, February 13, 1840, providing 
for a second election, Monday, June 8, 1840. 4 "' Again Lexington 
won the fight, and for more than thirty years was not molested. 
However, as the county grew in population it was felt that a more 
central location should be chosen. The building of a railroad 
through the county in 1871 made it possible to locate a town on the 
same which would be more satisfactory in every way for the county 
seat. To this end a new town was laid out, March 27, 1871, on the 
railroad, and named Scottsburg in honor of Thomas Scott, the presi- 
dent of the Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis Railroad. The 
town was laid out in response to a petition presented to the board of 
commissioners on March 10, 1871, asking for the removal of the 
countv seat to this place. The contract for the courthouse and jail 

J = Laws of Indiana, 1822-23, p. 45. 
" Laws of Indiana, 1838-39, p. 55. 
« Laws of Indiana, 1839-40, p. 37. 
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at Scottsburg was let on March 6, 1873, for $13,500 and the court- 
house was ready for occupancy in the latter part of February, 1874. 46 
Martin county holds the record foil the greatest number of county 
seat changes. 47 It seems that the citizens of the county were hard 
to satisfy. When they failed to change the location of a county seat, 
they did the next best thing, and changed the name of the town 
where the county seat was located. No less than three times was the 
name of the county seat changed. The first town to have the honor 
was Hindostan, and here the contract for a $4,185 courthouse was 
let to Benjamin Adams on June 5, 1820. This building was not yet 
completed when the county seat was changed. Dissatisfaction with 
Hindostan led to the legislative act of January 24, 1828, which 
authorized five commissioners, named in the act, to meet at Hindo- 
stan, March 14, 1828, to select a new county seat. 4S They met at 
the appointed time and, after due deliberation and consideration, 
chose Mount Pleasant. This town was about two miles north of 
Hindostan on the west side of the East Fork of White river. On 
July 7 , 1828, it was ordered that the county clerk and treasurer re- 
move their offices to Mount Pleasant immediately. The board of 
commissioners met for the first time at the new seat of justice on 
September 1, 1828. But Mount Pleasant was too far from the cen- 
ter of the county to give general satisfaction, especially, since the 
county gained rapidly in population in the next fifteen years. The 
friends of relocation had sufficient influence by 1844 to get the Legis- 
lature on January 13 of that year to pass an act providing for 
relocation. The locating commissioners were ordered to meet at 
Dougherty's Shoals on the first Monday of March, 1844. Thev were 
restricted by the Legislature from selecting any site more than three 
and one-half miles from the center of the couutv. 4i) On March 8, 
thev reported to the Martin county board of commissioners that they 
had located the new seat of justice at Halberts Bluffs, and that land 
had been donated there for the county seat by Clement Horsey. This 
third county seat was located at the present site of Shoals on the west 
side of the river. The site was at once platted by Mason J. Sherman 
and the plat was recorded May 29, 1844 under the name of Memphis. 
For some reason, which has not been ascertained, there was so much 

"-Illustrated Atlas of Indiana, 1876. 

l " Martin county data was fiirnished by Carlos T. McCarty of Shoals. 

'"Laws of Indiana, 1827-28, p. 16. 

'"Local Laws of Indiana, 1843-44, p. 158. 
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dissatisfaction with the new site that the whole town plat was sold 
back to the donor before the summer was over and before any county 
buildings were erected. It is not certain that court was ever held 
at Memphis; it is certain that some time during the fall of 1844 the 
county seat was removed to Harrisonville, near the site of Trinity 
Springs. Four towns had in turn been the county seat up to this 
time, and yet the citizens were not satisfied. Again the Legislature 
was called upon and for the third time passed an act to relocate the 
Martin county seat. This act of January 11, 1845 provided for an 
election to be held the first Monday in March following to settle the 
question of relocation. 50 The result of the election has not been 
ascertained but it is certain that it was voted to relocate. The legis- 
lative act further provided that if a majority should be in favor of 
relocation, a second election should be held on the first Monday of 
April, 1845, to select one commissioner from each of the townships 
in the county to relocate the seat of justice. This second election 
was held at the appointed time and on May 2, 1845, the commission- 
ers so elected met at Harrisonville, and reported to the county com- 
missioners that on April 30, 1845 they had located the county seat in 
section 1, township 3 north, range 4 west. The new site was located 
"within one mile and a half of the geographical center of the county," 
pursuant to the recommendation of the legislative act. The land for 
the new seat of justice was donated and immediately platted under 
the name of Hillsborough. But although the citizens seemed satis- 
fied with the new location, they soon tired of its name, and were not: 
quieted until the legislative act of February 11, 1848 changed it to 
Dover Hill. 31 

According to the provision of the legislative act, the county seat 
was established at Mount Pleasant while the county buildings were 
being built at Hillsborough. The first meeting of the countv board 
of commissioners was held in the new courthouse at Hillsborough on 
September 7, 1846. But the end was not yet. Harrisonville had 
been seriously considered for the county seat several times, and from 
the best evidence at hand, the seat of justice had been taken there 
from Memphis in the fall of 1844, and had remained there until the 
act of January 11, 1845 ordered it removed to Mount Pleasant pend- 
ing the erection of the county buildings at Hillsborough. The Har- 

'" Local Laws of Indiana. 1844-45, p. 79. 
"Local Laws of Indiana, 1S47-48, p. 460. 
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risonville advocates had sufficient influence to get the Legislature to 
pass an act on February 13, 1851 providing for a referendum on the 
subject. 52 The act was not passed without the Dover Hill adherents 
making a strenuous opposition, the act stating the "remonstrances of 
sundry other citizens of said county have been presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly remonstrating against the removal of the said county 
seat." The act left the power of calling the election to the board of 
commissioners and the record shows that they refused to call the 
election. For fifteen years the county seat question lay dormant, but 
the fact that Dover Hill was three miles from a railroad, finally 
brought its downfall as a county seat. The Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad was built through the county from east to west in 1856, 
and as the citizens saw the great advantage of having their county 
seat on the railroad, an agitation was started to make the sixth 
change. The legislative acts of March 2, 1855 and December 22, 
1858 had left the power of making county seat changes largely in 
the hands of the county commissioners. These acts provided for a 
change upon the petition of two-thirds of the citizens of the county. 
On September 7, 1866, a petition was presented to the commissioners 
praying for the removal of the county seat from Dover to Memphis. 
Memphis had been selected as the county seat in 1844, only to lose 
the honor the same year. Now, however, the new railroad ran 
through the place, and this fact together with its central location on 
the East Fork of White river, made it the most desirable site in the 
county. There must have been some shrewd wire pulling about this 
time, for a year later, on September 23, 1867, the board of commis- 
sioners ordered the county seat moved — not to Memphis — but to the 
town of Loogootee, then the largest town by far in the county. It 
was on the railroad but only two and a half miles from the western 
line of the county. Evidently a vigorous protest was registered by 
the rest of the county for the order to move was rescinded before any 
work had been done toward making the change. Now follows a 
bitter four-cornered fight, during which at one time an order was 
issued locating the county seat at Harrisonville. No action was 
taken, however, and finally, as a compromise measure, on December 
11, 1869, the county seat was located on the west side of White river 
at Memphis. Some one suggested changing the name of the town 
when it was rechartered and the eighth county seat of Martin county 

"Local Laws of Indiana, 1850-51, p. 390. 
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opened for business on July 4, 1871 at the newly christened town of 
West Shoals. On April 27, 1876 the court house was destroyed by 
fire, and pending the erection of a new building, the offices were 
moved across the river to Shoals. A few years ago the boundaries 
of West Shoals were dissolved and the boundaries of Shoals ex- 
tended to take in that territory, thus placing the county seat at 
Shoals. 

The legislative session of 1820-21, organized four counties: 
Union, Greene, Parke and Bartholomew. Brownsville, located in the 
northwestern part of the county, was the first county seat of Union, 
but within a year agitation was started to change it to Liberty in the 
center of the county. The legislative act of December 21, 1822. 
furnished the means to relocate the seat of justice. 53 The usual 
five locating commissioners were to meet on the first Monday of 
March, 1823, to consider a new site for the county seat. They finally 
selected Liberty to bear the honor, and after an exciting struggle the 
change was made in 1823. 

The five locating commissioners to select the first county seat of 
Greene, met on March 10, 1821, and reported to the county com- 
missioners that they had located the future seat of justice on sec- 
tions 9 and 10, township 7 north, range 5 west, and called the new 
town Burlington. The land for the county seat was donated by 
Thomas Bradford, Frederick Shepherd and Zebulon Hague. A 
courthouse was built at a cost of $250. By 1824 it became evident 
that Burlington could not be furnished with water at a reasonable 
expense, and the attention of the people was called to the question 
of moving the county seat. Various suggestions were made and 
the people were called upon to donate a suitable site. Fairplay, a 
small village on White river about three miles north of the present 
city of Bloomfield, put forth its claims very strongly. However, it 
apparently had no citizens willing to donate sufficient land to in- 
fluence the commissioners. One Peter C. Van Slyke, a wealthy land 
owner, in and around the present site of Bloomfield, made such a 
liberal donation that his offer was accepted. The ground was im- 
mediately surveyed, and the first sale of lots was set for April 22, 
1824. A log courthouse was built in the summer of 1824, "a hewed 
log house, 26 by 20 feet, one story and a half high, with one door 
and one window, with twelve lights in it (8 by 10), in the lower 

™Laws of Indiana, 1821-22, p. 10. 
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story, with a good poplar plank floor. House to be covered with 
shingles." The board of justices met at Burlington for the last 
time in September 1824 and immediately adjourned to meet in the 
new courthouse in Bloomfield. Burlington gradually dwindled 
away, until at the present time there is not a vestige of this former 
seat of justice. Greene county is fortunate, however, in having two 
other towns of large population, Worthington and Linton. There 
has been considerable county seat talk at both places but the recent 
completion of a fine courthouse at Bloomfield has stopped all agita- 
tion along that line. The citizens of Linton have even gone so far 
as to advocate the organization of a new county of which Linton 
should, of course be the county seat. The county would be cut off 
from Greene and Sullivan. It hardly seems likely that this will ever 
be brought about. At the time the present courthouse was built, 
Worthington put up a strenuous fight and for a time things looked 
serious, but the storm blew over without any change of the county 
seat. 

Although the permanent county seat of Parke was located at 
Rockville in 1824, considerable difficulty was encountered 'before this 
was accomplished. In the act of January 9, 1821 organizing the 
county, provision was made as usual for commissioners to select the 
■county seat. They were not to meet to make their choice until more 
than a year later, the third Monday of February, 1822. Before that 
time, in fact before the opening of the Legislature in December, 
1821,. one of the commissioners, George Ewing of Knox, left the 
State, and this necessitated another legislative act to fill this vacancy. 
The act of December 7, 1821 named . Josephus Collett, of Vigo 
county, to take Ewings' place. 54 This commission was to meet on 
the second Monday of November, 1822, to select a site for the county 
seat. Why the selection was not made until a year or more later 
has not been found out. The first land sales at Rockville were held 
in June. 1824. No county buildings were erected until 1826, whert 
a log courthouse was erected which served, the double purpose of a 
temple of justice and a house of worship. The difficulty in getting 
definite data on Parke county is partly due to the fact that the 
clerk's office with all its records was burned sometime during 1822. 
There is evidence that the seat of justice was located temporarily at 
Roseville first and at Armiesburg later between 1821 and 1824. 

5*1,0108 of Indiana, 1821-22, p. IS. 
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The fourth county organized in 1821 was Bartholomew and the 
central location of the first county seat selected has never made it 
necessary to have any change. John Tipton, later United States 
Senator from Indiana, figures in an interesting way in the founding 
of the county seat at Columbus. Tipton donated thirty acres for the 
site and the commissioners, grateful for the generous donation, 
named the new county seat Tiptona in honor of Tipton. This was 
done on February 15, 1821, but for some reason the commissioners 
at their next meeting, March 20, rescinded their order of the 
previous month, and called the new town Columbus. This was done, 
according to the most reliable report, on account of Tipton's political 
views. 

The Legislature of 1821-22 formed seven new counties out of 
the New Purchase: Morgan, Decatur, Shelby, Rush, Marion, Put- 
nam, and Henry. All of these retained their county seats which 
were selected for them at the organization of the county. Martins- 
ville, the county seat of Morgan county, was named in honor of 
James Martin, the senior member of the board of commissioners, 
selected by the State to choose the site of the seat of justice. Greens- 
burg, Decatur county, was named by Mrs. Thomas Hendricks in 
honor of her old home in Pennsylvania. 35 When the question of 
naming the new county seat was brought up, Mrs. Hendricks told 
the commissioners of her desire to have it called Greensburg. It 
was proposed to leave the question to a vote of the seventeen young 
men who came from Pennsylvania to this locality, with Thomas 
Hendricks. This settled the question, for Mrs. Hendricks had four 
charming daughters, — and the young men were unmarried. 

Greencastle, the county seat of Putnam county, was so named at 
the suggestion of Ephriam Dukes, one of the donors of the land on 
which the new county seat was established, Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, being his native town. The county seats of Shelby, Marion, 
Rush, and Henry have always been at Shelby ville, Indianapolis, 
Rushville and New Castle, respectively. 

The first courthouse in Marion county was built on the present 
site at Indianapolis with a view of utilizing it as a statehouse until a 
suitable capitol building could be erected. It continued to serve the 
double purpose of courthouse and statehouse until 1835, when the 

M Illustrated Atlas of Indiana, 1876, p. 320; History of Bartholomew County, 
1888. 
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capital building was completed. It was often used as a public hall 
and for many years it was frequently used as a house of worship. 
The first courthouse, built in 1824, was used until 1870, when it was 
torn down to make way for the present building. 

Four new counties were added by the next Legislature : Mont- 
gomery, Hamilton, Johnson and Madison. The county seats of the 
first three are retained at the places where they were first estab- 
lished, viz. : Crawfordsville, Noblesville and Franklin. Two John- 
son county courthouses have burned, the first May 18, 1849, and 
the second December 12, 1874. Fortunately most of the county 
records were saved from both fires." 6 

Madison county had a hard time getting its county seat located 
permanently. Pendleton, the first county seat, was selected in 1823, 
but it was too far from the center of the country to be satisfactory. 
Although the permanent county seat was located at Anderson, it 
was once located at a town called Bedford according to the act of 
January 4, 1827. 57 This act gave Ansel Richmond, the county re- 
corder and clerk, the right to keep his office at the house of 
Nathaniel Richmond until "lots shall have been sold in the town of 
Bedford, the seat of justice of said county." This site was evi- 
dently chosen as a result of an act of January 13, 1826, but evidence 
on this point has not been found. 58 It seems certain that Anderson- 
town was chosen before anything was done at Bedford. The rapid 
growth of Andersontown, a town much nearer the center of the 
county, caused the citizens of the county to apply to the Legislature 
for an act to relocate the county seat. The change from Pendleton 
or Bedford to Andersontown was made as the result of the act of 
January 4, 1827. The new site appears to have been chosen in 
1828. A courthouse was not built at Andersontown until the latter 
part of 1831. The name of the county seat was changed from An- 
dersontown to Anderson by the legislative act of February 16, 1848, 
as a result of a petition presented to the Legislature by Robert N. 
Williams and James Hazlett, two prominent citizens of Anderson- 
town. 59 The courthouse with most of the records was destroyed by 

M Banta, D. D., Historical Sketch of Johnson County, p. 80. 
" Laws of Indiana, 1826-27, p. 65. 
"Laws of Indiana, 1825-26, p. 80. 
"Local Laws of Indiana, 1847-48, p. 300. 
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fire on December 10, 1880. A new building was at once ordered and 
was ready for occupancy on February 21, 1885. 60 

Vermillion, Allen, and Hendricks counties, organized by the 
1823-24 Legislature, have never gone through county seat troubles 
and their county seats have always been at Newport, Fort Wayne 
and Danville, respectively. The courthouse at Newport has been 
destroyed by fire on two different occasions, January 24, 1844, and 
January 5, 1866, but no records were destroyed in either fire. 

Clay county, organized the succeeding year, has had two county 
seats and one very disastrous courthouse fire. Bowling Green was 
selected in 1825 as the first seat of justice and held the honor for 
fifty years. At least four towns were laid out in Clay county for the 
purpose of making a bid for the county seat. These towns and the 
dates of their efforts along this line are as follows : Aquilla (1838), 
Jonesboro (1838), Bellaire (1852), and Ashboro (1858). Two ef- 
forts by legislative acts were made to secure a relocation of the 
county seat before the seventies. The act of February 13, 1843, pro- 
vided for an election on the first Monday of August, 1843, to decide 
the question, but Bowling Green came out victorious. 61 On Novem- 
ber 30, 1851, the courthouse and all records burned at Bowling 
Green and a fight was launched at once to choose a new location 
for the county seat, Bellaire being the chief contender. By Febru- 
ary 23, 1853, the advocates of relocation got an act through the 
Legislature providing locating commissioners to select a new seat of 
justice. 62 But for the second time Bowling Green came out ahead 
and at once put up a "fine, substantial courthouse" which cost the 
county $10,000. In 1872 the county seat was ordered removed to 
Brazil as a result of a petition on the part of those favoring that 
town. It was several years before suitable buildings were erected 
and the formal transfer of records did not take place until January 
26, 1877. 

Tippecanoe and Fountain counties were organized in 1826. La- 
fayette has been the county seat of Tippecanoe from the day of 
organization and no town in the county has ever threatened her 
supremacy. Fountain county has not been so fortunate. 63 The 
locating commissioners were to meet on the first Monday in May, 

» History of Madison Count}/, 1897, p. 36. 

01 Local Laws of Indiana, 1842-43, p. 120. 

"Laws of Indiana, 1853, p. 27. 

ra P. B. Livengood of Covington furnished the data on Fountain county. 
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1826, to choose the county seat site. They undoubtedly did not 
meet until later, since their report was not made until July 25, 1826. 
The county commissioners on this day ordered "that the seat of 
justice of Fountain county be known and designated by the name 
of Covington." The first courthouse was a frame structure costing 
$335. Since Covington Avas on the Wabash river, which forms the 
boundary, there was much agitation started in the latter part of the 
twenties to move the seat to a more central location. This feeling 
culminated in the legislative act of January 29, 1831, which pro- 
vided for locating commissioners to investigate the question of re- 
location. 04 Three men, Thomas Brown, Peter Hughes, and Peter 
Rush, were appointed to value the town lots in Covington, and make 
an estimate of how much less value said property would be by the 
removal of the county seat. In May, 1831, they reported to the 
county board that their estimate was $9,721. The commissioners 
appointed by the State reported to the county commissioners on 
June 8, 1831, that "they unanimously agreed that the town of Cov- 
ington be and remain the permanent seat of justice of said county." 
A very interesting account of the incidents leading up to the act of 
January 29, 1831, is given by Mr. Livengood in his letter to the 
writer. The petitioners favoring relocation in 1829 could not get a 
sufficient number of living signers so they took the names of the 
deceased males from the grave stones of the different cemeteries in 
the county in order to get the required number. The citizens of Cov- 
ington got news of this and tried to offset the work of the opposi- 
tion by adding to their legal list, a long list of soldiers, both living 
and dead, of the Revolutionary war, Indian wars, and the War of 
1812. Both of these padded petitions went to the Legislature of 
1830-31, where it was found that the petitions together contained 
twice as many names as there were residents of the county, men, 
women, and children. Upon this startling discovery, the Legislature 
decided to investigate the situation. Hence the act of January 31, 
1831, which has been discussed. The next concerted effort to secure 
relocation in Fountain county occurred in 1851. On February 14 
of that year the Legislature passed a bill which provided for an 
election on the first Monday of April following. 63 Two towns were 
to be voted upon, Covington and Chambersburg. The vote has not 

« Special Laws of Indiana, 1830-31, p. 18. 
• Local Laws of Indiana, 1850-51; p. 311. 
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been found, but Covington succeeded in retaining the county seat. 
In 1870 and 1871 Veedersburg tried to get a bill through the Legis- 
lature to secure the seat of justice. Since that time Veedersburg 
has had its eyes on the county seat, and in the 1913 Legislature it 
had a bill introduced to provide for an election on the question, but 
the bill was killed in the committee. The bill will be introduced in 
1915 again, and, so the Veedersburg people say, they are going to 
stay in the fight until they get the county seat. Therefore, it seems 
that all of Fountain county history is not yet made. A new court- 
house was completed in January, 1860, and on the evening of the 
first day of court it burned down leaving only portions of the walls. 

The year 1827 saw Warren and Delaware counties added to the 
rapidly growing State. The first seat of justice of Warren was 
located at Warrentown, two miles up the Wabash river from the 
present county seat. For some unknown reason, this site proved 
unsatisfactory, and the Legislature, January 22, 1829, passed an act 
for the relocation of the county seat. 60 The locating commissioners 
met at Warrentown on the second Monday of the following June, 
and in consequence of a liberal donation of land by William Harri- 
son on the present site of Williamsport, selected that place for the 
new county seat. Williamsport has gone through one spirited 
county seat fight. In 1870 West Lebanon made a determined effort 
to secure the county seat but the battle was decided against it. The 
courthouse at Williamsport burned to the ground on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 20, 1907. All the records but those of the commissioners were 
saved. The county seat of Delaware county was named after the old 
Indian chief who lived in that county. It was at first called Mun- 
seytown, Muncietown, or Muncie Town. The legislative act of 
January 13, 1845, changed the name to Muncie. 07 

Hancock and Carroll counties made their appearance in 1828. 
Greenfield has been the county seat of Hancock from the day of its 
organization. The first county seat of Carroll county was christ- 
ened Carrollton on May 15, 1828, but nine days later it was changed 
to Delphi. 68 

Cass was the only county organized in 1829. The county seat 
was fixed at Logansport on August 10, 1829, by Henry Ristine of 

« Laws of Indiana, 1828-29, p. 129. 

" Local Laws of Indiana, 1844-45, p. 247. 

" 8 Stewart, Recollections of Carroll county, p. 21. 
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Montgomery, Erasmus Powell of Shelby, and Harris Tyner of 
Marion county, three of the five commissioners named by the legis- 
lative act of December 18, 1828. 

Four new counties started their independent careers in 1830: 
Clinton, St. Joseph, Elkhart, and Boone. The town of Jefferson, 
four miles west of the then future town of Frankfort, was the tem- 
porary county seat of Clinton from the date of its organization" 
May 3, 1830, until the proper buildings were erected at Frankfort. 
The site of Frankfort was selected by the State commissioners and 
the county agent was ordered on May 19. 1830, to have the land 
surveyed and laid off in lots. The first term of court at Frankfort 
convened in April, 1831, in the new log courthouse. St. Joseph 
county was organized August 27, 1830, with the county seat located 
on a farm owned by William Brookfield, a few miles southwest of 
South Bend in German township. However, it is known that the 
first board of justices met at the house of Alexis Coquillard in South 
Bend and the courts were also held in his house. In fact, justice for 
the county was dispensed from his house for several years. Howard 
in his History of St. Joseph County gives the following account of 
the muddled county seat situation. 09 "Theoretically, however, the 
county seat was for a time on the farm of William Brookfield. in a 
town laid out by him at the portage of the St. Joseph. This town 
was called St. Joseph. Though named as the first county seat, it was 
in fact never more than a town on paper. The location of the county 
seat at St. Joseph on May 24, 1830, was made by the commissioners 
under section three of the act for the formation of St. Joseph and 
Elkhart counties. This action of the commissioners never gave sat- 
isfaction to the people of the county. A petition asking for the ap- 
pointment of other commissioners to relocate the county seat was 
circulated amongst the settlers, received over one hundred and 
twenty-five signatures, and was laid before the Legislature that 
convened at Indianapolis, December 6, 1830. That body, in an act 
approved February 1, 1831, granted the prayer of the petitioners." 70 
The act named five commissioners to relocate the county seat. They 
made their report to the county commissioners on September 7, 
1831, their report being dated May 12, 1831. They selected South 

09 Howard, T. A., History of St. Joseph County. I, p. 173, seq. 
'"Special Laws of Indiana, 1830-31, p. 21. 
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Bend, but it was two years before a courthouse was ready for use, 
and six years before it was finally completed. 

Elkhart county also experienced some difficulty in getting its 
county seat permanently located. The commissioners named in the 
organizing act of January 29, 1830, fixed the new county seat about 
five miles northwest of the present town of Goshen, at a town 
known as Dunlap. The ceding of a half tier of townships on the 
west side of the county to St. Joseph county made it necessary to 
choose a more central location. With the assistance of the legislative 
act of February 10, 1831, the present site of Goshen was selected. 71 
The site was at once surveyed and platted and the first sale of lots 
took place on June 20, 1831. The first courts in Boone county were 
held in Jamestown at the home of John Galvin, and according to 
evidence at hand this continued to be the county seat until the 
removal to Lebanon. The site was not satisfactory and the Legisla- 
ture passed the act of January 26, 1832, providing for commission- 
ers to relocate the county seat. 72 This commission was ordered to 
choose a site within two miles of the center of the county. Until the 
proper buildings were erected at the future county seat the courts 
were to hold their sessions at the home of John Galvin in Jamestown 
and at "such other places in said county, as said courts may think 
proper." Since the first courthouse at Lebanon was completed in 
1833, it is presumed that the formal transfer was made that year. 
Evidently the courthouse at Lebanon was not kept in repair, for an 
act of the Legislature, January 31, 1842, says that the condition of 
the building was such that the courts were held at a private home 
from the May term, 1839, to the May term, 1841. 7S 

Grant county was ushered in on April 1, 1831, although the first 
meeting of the county commissoners was not held until September, 
1831. Marion was selected as the county seat during the summer of 
1831 and the first lots were sold on the second Monday of Novem- 
ber, 1831. The first courthouse was not erected until three years 
later. 

The year 1832 saw two new counties start their careers : 
Lagrange and Laporte. The first county seat of Lagrange was lo- 
cated at the site of an old Indian village with the euphonious name 

T: Special Laws of Indiana, 1830-31, p. 22. 

'-Laws of Indiana, 1831-32, p. 114. 

'•" Local Laws of Indiana, 1841-42, p. 162. 
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of Mongoquinong. This was given the name of Lima and remained 
the county seat for more than ten years. However, the gradual 
influx of population rendered it necessary to choose a more central 
location. This was done with the help of the legislative act of 
February 13, 1840. 74 The commissioners named by this act selected 
the town of Lagrange, which had been platted June 18, 1836. The 
new courthouse was completed December 5, 1843. and the transfer 
of the records occurred early in the following year. Laporte county 
and Lagrange county started their independent existence on the 
same day, April 1, 1832. The county seat of Laporte has always 
been Laporte, although Michigan City has tried several times to 
deprive it of its county seat honors. 

The Legislature of 1833-34 organized Huntington, Miami, and 
White counties. Huntington county has never experienced any 
county seat strife, the first choice, the town of Huntington, has never 
had a rival for its place. The first county seat of Miami was at 
Miamisport, a town laid out in 1828, in the hope that it would be 
selected for the county seat. It was on the same section of land 
that is now occupied by Peru, a section originally set aside as a re- 
servation for John B. Richardville, the noted Miami Indian chief. 
Richardville sold the east half to William N. Hood and the western 
half to Joseph Holman and the two men then laid out Miamisport. 
Hood and Holman failed to agree and in consequence Hood outbid 
Holman and secured the location of the county seat east of Miamis- 
port, where Peru now stands. The growth of Peru was such that long 
since it has taken Miamisport within its limits. It was ordered 
vacated in June, 1841. The first courthouse, a brick building forty 
feet square, was burned down March 16, 1843, destroying all the 
county records but those of the county commissioners. The Legis- 
lature helped to straighten out the situation with the act of Decem- 
ber 26, 1843. 75 

White county was to be organized April 1, 1834, but the first 
county commissioners did not meet until July 19, 1834. The com- 
missioners selected by the Legislature to choose the future county 
seat made their first report September 5, 1834. They chose the 
present site of Mbnticello and left evidence of their political faith 
in the name which they gave to the new seat of justice. 

" Laws of Indiana, 1839-40, p. 47. 

™ Local Laws of Indiana, 1843-44, p. 3. 
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Wabash count}- was the seventieth and only county organized in 
1835. The commissioners named in the legislative act to locate the 
county seat met May 18, 1835. The next day they selected the site 
of the present town of Wabash and the day following they made 
their report to the county commissioners. The first courthouse was 
a brick structure forty feet square, costing $3,000. It was finished in 
1839 and continued in use until June 17, "1871, when it was destroyed 
by fire. 76 

The Legislature of 1835-36 organized eight counties : Porter, 
Adams, Jay, Noble, Fulton, Marshall, Brown, and Kosciusko. The 
county seat of Porter has always been at Valparaiso, although the 
first plat, dated July 7, 1836, bears the name of Portersville. The 
locating commissioners made their selection of Portersville on June 
7, 1836, and filed a written report to that effect with the county com- 
missioners on June 9. 77 They considered three others sites before 
finally settling upon Portersville. One of these was at Prattville, 
another at Flint Lake, and the third about a mile and a half north- 
west of the present site of Valparaiso. The name of the county seat 
was changed to Valparaiso within the first year and it seems to have 
been done by the local authorities, since no legislative act has been 
found authorizing the change. Adams county has always been 
satisfied with Decatur, its first county seat. The site was offered to 
the locating commissioners by Samuel Johnson, who offered as an 
inducement to have the seat of justice located on his land, the sum 
of $3,100, four church lots, half an acre for a public square, one acre 
for a seminary and two acres for a cemetery. He further agreed to 
pay the expenses of the locating commissioners, and furnish a house 
to hold court in until suitable buildings could be erected. This was 
too tempting an offer to be refused and the commissioners promptly 
accepted the offer "and proceeded to the aforesaid town site, and 
marked a white oak tree with blazes on four sides, on each of which 
they individually inscribed their names." 78 Jay county has never 
had any county seat conflicts since the first year of its existence. In 
1835 and 1836 there was rivalry between Camden and the site of the 
present town of Portland, Camden being the more important place 
at that time. The locating commissioners looked with favor on 

,G Helm, T. B., History of Wabash county, 1880, p. 122. 
~' 7 History of Porter and Lake counties, 1882. 
78 Illustrated Atlas of Indiana, 1876, p. 292. 
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Camden but it was too far from the center of the county to receive 
serious consideration. The commissioners met on the first Monday 
in June, 1836, and soon decided upon the site at Portland. A special 
meeting of the county board of commissioners on December 5, 1836, 
gave the new county seat the name of Portland. A fine log court- 
house was erected in the summer of 1837 for the sum of $123.25. 
Noble county has had its full share of trouble in the matter of county 
seats. 79 This has been due to the swampy character of the county 
and the slow migration of settlers. The locating commissioners 
named in the organization act of February 6, 1836, made their report 
on May 3, 1836. They chose a site in Sparta township on the old 
Fort Wayne and Goshen trail in section 24, township 34 north, 
range 8 east. The town was given the classical name of Sparta 
(now called Kimmell), but it was not destined to retain its honors 
very long. No public buildings were ever erected there. Its loca- 
tion in the western part of the county and the desire for a more 
central location led the citizens to petition the legislature for an act 
authorizing the removal of the county seat to a more central loca- 
tion. The Legislature granted their petition and passed an act 
February 4, 1837, naming five commissioners to relocate the seat 
of justice. 80 They met on July 3, 1837, at the house of Patrick C. 
Miller at Wolf Lake, and proceeded to examine the different sites 
offered. Several new towns had been laid out and all were anxious 
to secured the coveted honor. Sparta, of course, wanted to be again 
considered ; Van Buren, in York township, was an aspirant ; Wolf 
Lake, the first town laid out in the county, was another ; and Augusta 
and Port Mitchell also had followers. Each offered inducements to 
secure the coveted location. After looking them all over, the com- 
missioners finally selected Augusta, two miles west of the present 
town of Albion. This location seemed to give general satisfaction 
because of its central location, and a courthouse and jail were im- 
mediately built there. Until the buildings should be erected at the 
new location, the Legislature ordered all courts to be held at Wolf 
Lake. There is but little doubt that the county seat would have re- 
mained at Augusta had not the courthouse been destroyed by fire on 
March 25, 1843. The records of the auditor, clerk, and treasurer 
were burned and this has rendered it very difficult to write an 

"History of Whitley and Noble Counties, 1882, p. 41 seq. 
80 Laws of Indiana, 1836-37, p. 113. 
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authentic history of the beginnings of the county. At this juncture 
Port Mitchell made a determined effort to secure a legislative act 
authorizing a relocation of the county seat. The Legislature was 
acquiescent and the bill was passed January 13, 1844, providing for 
a commission to relocate the troublesome seat of justice. 81 Port 
Mitchell must have had some very influential citizens since they 
succeeded in convincing the locating commissioners that they had 
the best site. The first Monday in March, 1844, was a day of re- 
joicing in Port Mitchell, for on that day the commissioners selected 
their town as the future county seat. Visions of their coming great- 
ness floated before them. Brick buildings arose, a. courthouse was 
erected, and the town boomed with industry. But their joy was short 
lived. Just two years later, January 10, 1846, the Legislature was 
induced to pass a bill providing for a vote on the relocation of the 
county seat. 82 The act provided for an election on the first Monday 
of April, 1846, at which the voters should write on their ballots the 
name of the place where they wished the county seat to be located. 
Then a second election was to be held on the first Monday of June, 
at which the names of the three receiving the highest number of 
votes in the April election were to be voted on. A third and deciding 
vote was to be taken on the first Monday of August, at which the 
two places receiving the highest number of votes in the June election 
were to be voted on. Noble county probably never had a more 
exciting summer than that of 1846. Speeches were made, special 
songs were composed, and even parades were added to the cam- 
paign. At the April election votes were cast for Port Mitchell, 
Augusta, Center, Rochester, Ligonier, Springfield, Lisbon, North- 
port and Wolf Lake. The three highest were Port Mitchell, Augus- 
ta and Center. At the June election Center led the field and Port 
Mitchell beat Augusta by two votes. The whole county now lined 
up behind one or the other of the two towns. Augusta, indignant at 
what it called unfair tactics on the part of Port Mitchell in the prev- 
ious election, threw its strength to Center, with the result that Center 
won the county seat. The name of the new county seat was changed 
from Center to Albion within the first year of its official career. On 
September 16, 1847, the formal transfer of records and offices was 
made to Albion. Here the county seat has remained, although sev- 

81 Local Laws of Indiana, 1845-46, p. 66. 

82 Local Laws of Indiana, 1845-46, p. 66. 
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eral efforts have been made to remove it and, so some people in the 
county say, one courthouse has been sacrificed in the struggle. The 
courthouse at Albion was burned down January 24, 1859, and the 
circumstances surrounding the catastrophe seemed to indicate that it 
was the work of incendiaries. 815 A new courthouse was ordered im- 
mediately and was ready for occupancv in 1861. The construction 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad through Albion in 1874 has 
probably settled the question of any further changes. 

Fulton county was organized in the spring of 1836. Fulton has 
never had any trouble over county seats. The locating commis- 
sioners met on the second Monday of June, 1836, and, after exam- 
ining several places, determined to establish the county seat at 
Rochester. There was some effort to secure the location at the cross- 
ing of the Michigan road and the Tippecanoe river. Marshall and 
Brown counties both started their career on April 1, 1836. Plymouth 
has been the county seat of Marshall from the beginning. Brown 
county's seat of justice was first called Jacksonburg, but for some 
reason was changed to Nashville during the first year of its career. 
The original log jail, built in 1837, is still in use, and is the last log 
jail in the State doing service. While this article is being prepared 
the newspapers are noting an agitation to move the county seat 
from Nashville to Helmsburg, which is the only railroad town in the 
county. 84 The business men of Helmsburg have been advocating 
the change for some time, and will undoubtedly be prepared with a 
bill to present to the next session of the Legislature. 

Warsaw was chosen as the first county seat of Kosciusko county, 
although the courts were held at Leesburg in 1836, and the latter 
place for several years was the most populous of the two. Leesburg 
was the only other place considered when the commissioners made 
their selection in 1836. 

Four new counties were created by the Legislature of 1836-37 : 
Lake, Steuben, DeKalb, and Wells. Lake had more trouble in get- 
ting its county seat established than the three other counties com- 
bined. Although the locating commissioners were named in the act 
of January 18, 1837, 85 which organized the county, nothing had 
been done until February 17, 1838. 86 On the latter date the 

53 Logansport Pharos, February 16, 1859. 

84 Indianapolis News, November 3, 1913. 

85 Laws of Indiana, 1836-37, p. 55. 

84 Local Laws of Indiana, 1837-38, p. 388. 
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Legislature passed an act establishing a temporary courthouse at the 
residence of Milo Robinson. The act says, "Whereas, nearly all the 
lands within the limits of the county of Lake are yet the property of 
the General Government," it is "impossible at present to make a 
permanent location of a seat of justice." For this reason the resi- 
dence of Robinson was "recognized and established the courthouse 
and the seat of justice of said county." On the same day the Legis- 
lature passed another bill selecting two new men on the locating 
board of commissioners to take the places of two named in the act 
organizing the county. One man had died and the other refused 
to serve. This reorganized board, however, did nothing toward lo- 
cating the county seat, and the next Legislature passed an act, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1839, creating a new set of commissioners with discretion- 
ary authority to locate the seat of justice. 87 They were to meet at 
Robinson's courthouse on the first Monday of May, 1839, and pro- 
ceed to examine all proposed sites. There were three locations of- 
fered. The first site, "Lake County Court House," usually written 
as "Lake C. H.," Cedar Lake and Liverpool. Liverpool was the suc- 
cessful bidder, but the site was not satisfactory to a majority of the 
citizens. For the third time the Legislature was appealed to, and the 
third set of locating commissioners was named in the act of Febru- 
ary 13, 1840. 88 The commissioners rode into the countv in June, 
looked over the ground, canvassed the claims and offers of the 
various sites and finally settled on the site of the original courthouse 
of Robinson, "Lake County Court House." This name was ad- 
mitted to be a little too cumbersome and it was suggested that the 
county agent, George Earle, and the two proprietors, Judge Clark 
and Solon Robinson, get together and select a new name. They 
agreed on Crown Point and the countv seat has ever since borne 
that name. 89 

Steuben county had all of its county seat trouble before the first 
site was selected. The locating commissioners named in the act of 
January 18, 1837, were ordered to meet "at or near the center of 
said county on the third Monday of January, 1838," at the house 
of Cornelius Gilmore. 00 Two sites were offered for their considera- 
tion, the present site of Angola and Steubenville. The Steubenville 

''•Local Laws of Indiana, 1838-39, p. 303. 

88 Laws of Indiana, 1839-40, p. 67. 

89 Ball, T. H., Lake County, Indiana, 1873, p. 86. 
M General Laws of Indiana, 1836-37, p. 56. 
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advocates, led by Isaac Glover and Abner Winsor, offered to donate 
$16,200, but their site was too far from the center of the county to 
receive serious consideration. The Steubenville of 1837 was not the 
same town as the town of that name at the present time. The first 
Steubenville was north of Pleasant Lake in range 13, township 36, 
near the line between sections 10 and 15. Angola's claims were pre- 
sented by Cornelius Gilmore and Thomas Gale, and their offer to 
give a site for the courthouse and erect the building, was accepted. 
The central location has proved entirely satisfactory and no other 
town in the county has ever been considered as the seat of justice. 

Dekalb and Wells counties were started on their independent 
career on May 1, 1837, and their first county seats. Auburn and 
Bluffton, respectively, have never been changed. A disastrous fire 
in Auburn on Saturday, February 8, 1913, destroyed the W. H. Mc- 
Intyre three story brick building in which part of the county records 
were temporarily placed. Pending the erection of a new courthouse 
the various county officials had their offices scattered around the 
square and all the records of the clerk were lost in this fire. Wells, 
however, required the Legislature to pass a second act providing for 
a set of locating commissioners. The first board, selected by the act 
of February 2, 1837, neglected to act, and a new board was named 
in the act of January 20, 1838. 91 The new board met in March of 
that year and selected the present site of Bluffton. There were two 
sites offered, Bluffton and a town called Murray, later known as New- 
Lancaster. Murray offered the best inducements, but the Bluffton 
adherents carried the day by adding a cash gift of $270 to the land 
offer. This, in case of the acceptance of the bid, would furnish a 
fund for the payment of the commissioners: whereas, if no cash was 
forthcoming, they must content themselves wtih county orders, then 
below par. They probably needed the money, and this cash offer un- 
doubtedly turned the scale in favor of Bluffton. 

Jasper and Whitley counties were added to the rapidly growing 
State by the Legislature of 1837-38. Jasper has had its county 
seats scattered over more territory than any county in the State. It 
started as a separate county March 15, 1838, and included not only 
its present territory but the present county of Newton, and most of 
Benton as well. The first county seat was located at Parish Grove, 
thirty miles south of the present seat of justice, and five miles 

91 Local Laws of Indiana, 1837-38, p. 430. 
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southwest of Fowler, the county seat of Benton county. This was 
chosen because it was near the center of the population and for the 
additional reason that it was one of the few high and dry spots in 
the county. Here the county commissioners held their first session 
in 1838. At this meeting they considered the question of changing 
the site of the temporary county seat to the cabin of George W. 
Spitler in what is now Iroquois township, Newton county, if the 
residents of Pine township (now Parish Grove township, Benton 
county), were in favor of the change. A petition was ordered cir- 
culated in order to get the opinion of the Pine township citizens, 
and the result showed sixteen in favor and eight against the pro- 
posed removal. The change was largely brought about because 
Spitler had been elected county clerk and he refused to serve unless 
the place of business was brought nearer to his residence. The 
county commissioners held their March, 1839, meeting at the home 
of Spitler, the new temporary county seat. This temporary ar- 
rangement was upset by the legislative act of January 29, 1839, 
which named commissioners from White, Fountain, Warren, and 
Tippecanoe counties to meet in Jasper county on the first Monday of 
June, 1839, to examine the counties of Jasper and Newton to see 
whether they should be consolidated. 92 If they considered it the best 
thing for the two counties they were to select a county seat for the 
enlarged county. Furthermore the new county was to be called 
Jasper and the county seat Newton. The State commissioners met 
in June, 1839. and decided that the best interests of the two counties 
demanded consolidation. They selected the present site of Rensse- 
laer for the county seat although it was called Newton in accord- 
ance with the legislative act providing for its location. The original 
plat of the newly chosen county seat was filed June 12, 1839. The 
early history of the county is hard to straighten out owing to two 
destructive fires in the courthouse. The first occurred in 1843 and 
destroyed practically all the records. The second happened in 1864, 
and was generally supposed to have been the work of an incendiary 
who was interested in the destruction of the records. The whole 
interior and roof of the building was burned and all the papers and 
records of the county were destroyed except a few which could be 
saved from the outside. 93 

92 Laws of Indiana, 1838-39, p. 83. 

03 History of Warren, Benton, Jasper and Newton, 1888, p. 452. 
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Whitley county dates its independent career from April 1, 1838. 
In June of the same year the first county seat was fixed by the State 
commissioners on section 19, township 31 north, range 9 east, upon 
the land owned by L. S. Bayless at the time. As a consideration 
Bayless was to pay the county $500 in money, furnish a set of record 
books, which would cost about $100, and pay all the expenses of 
location. This site did not give satisfaction and a petition was sent 
to the next Legislature asking for a new location. The Legislature 
granted their prayer and in the act of February 18, 1839, named 
five commissioners to relocate the county seat. 94 Only two of them 
appeared at the appointed time in June and an adjournment was 
taken until October 19, 1839. On that date they all met and after 
carefully considering all sites offered, decided to locate the county 
seat on fractional section 11, township 31 north, range 9 east, on 
land owned by Elihu Chauncey of Philadelphia. He was to donate 
222^2 acres and build a saw mill on the land. There was not a white 
family living within one mile and a half of the site at the time, but' 
its central location had been the determining factor in making the 
choice. The new town was first called Columbia and later changed 
to Columbia City. 

Blackford and Pulaski counties made their appearance in the 
spring of 1839. Blackford was cut off from Jay county, the latter 
county willingly relinquishing the territory because, as one old settler 
of Jay county said, "It was nothing but a big swamp anyhow." 
This may account for the trouble the new county experienced in 
getting its county seat located. In fact it took two separate acts 
of the Legislature to get the county itself on the map. The first act 
of February 15, 1838, intended that it should be ready to open for 
business on the first Monday of April, 1838. 9a Commissioners were 
named to locate the county seat, but nothing seems to have been 
done, for the next year the Legislature started the county agitation 
again with the act of January 29, 1839.°° A new set of commis- 
sioners was named to locate the county seat, and they were ordered 
to do so on the second Monday of the next month. When this sec- 
ond commission reported, and what site they selected, has not been 
found out, but it must have been unsatisfactory, for the following 

M Local Laws of Indiana, 1838-39, p. 317. 

95 Local Laws of Indiana, 1837-38, p. 290. 

96 Laws of Indiana, 1838-39, p. 64. 
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year the Legislature, on February 24, 1840, appointed the third set 
of State commissioners to locate the county seat. 07 However, it 
was provided in the act that it should not take effect "unless a 
majority of the legal voters of Blackford county, on the first Mon- 
day in August next, shall vote for a relocation of the said county 
seat of Blackford county." It is very evident that the friends of 
relocation lost out because the following year the Legislature was 
importuned for the fourth time to pass an act providing for the 
location of a county seat. The fourth set of commissioners was ap- 
pointed by the act of February 4, 1841, but it does not appear to 
have changed the former location. 98 It seems certain that the 
second set of locating commissioners selected the present site of 
Hartford City. The town was at first called Hartford, and later 
changed to Hartford City at the suggestion of F. L. Shelton." 

Pulaski county has always been satisfied with the first county 
seat selected by the State commissioners. They met on May 6, 
1839, and after considering various locations accepted the offer of 
John Pearson, William Polk, Jesse Jackson, John Brown, John B. 
Niles and others, and located the county seat at Winamac, on the 
Tippecanoe river. The town was named in honor of Winamac, a 
noted chief of the Pottawattomies, who lived at this place. 

The year of 1S40 ushered in Benton county, its birthday falling 
on February 18 of that year. 100 The act organizing the county, 
February 18, 1840, did not for some reason name commissioners to 
locate a county seat. The courts were ordered to meet at the house 
of Basil Justus. His home was a short distance south of the present 
town of Oxford, and here the courts were held for the first three 
years. The county was gradually settled up and on January 31, 
1843, the Legislature named commissioners to locate a county 
seat. 101 The act ordered them to meet on the third Monday of 
May, 1843, at the house of Basil Justus. They chose a site on 
section 18, township 34 north, range 7 west, on land donated by 
Henry W. Ellsworth and David Watkinson. In September, 1843, 
the county commissioners ordered a courthouse erected at the new 

w Laws of Indiana, 1839-40, p. 42. 
» s Local Laws of Indiana, 1840-41, p. 202. 

w Data on Blackford was furnished by Minta Fordney, librarian of Hartford 
City library. 

100 Laws of Indiana, 1839-40, p. 62. 

101 Local Laws of Indiana, 1S42-43, p. 123. 
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county seat "in the town of Milroy." The town was named Milroy 
in honor of Samuel Milroy, one of the locating commissioners, but 
it being subsequently learned that there was already another town 
of that name in the State, the board of commissioners at the October 
session of 1843 "ordered that the seat of justice in Benton county be 
called .Oxford." 102 The entry in the order book shows, however, 
that in entering this order, the name had first been written Hart- 
ford, and that at a subsequent time, and with ink of a different color 
from that in which the first order was made, the name Hartford had 
been marked out, and the name Oxford inserted. Just when this 
change was made has not been ascertained. Thirty years were to 
elapse before the bitter Oxford-Fowler county seat fight formally 
opened. Fowler had been laid out in 1871 for the ostensible purpose 
of making a bid for the county seat. It was, of course, a mistake to 
put the first county seat as far south as Oxford, the town being 
three miles from the southern boundary of the county. At the time 
it was chosen nearly the whole population was in the southern part 
of the county, but by 1873 the county was well settled, and there was 
a demand for a more central location. The immediate cause of the 
opening of hostilities was the condemnation of the courthouse at 
Oxford. An expert architect reported on March 20, 1873, that the 
building was beyond repair, and at once the Fowler people planned 
a campaign to secure the county seat. They saw that if a new court- 
house should be built at Oxford that they would have to wait for 
many years before another opportunity presented itself. Accord- 
ingly, they opened a vigorous fight which was marked by injunc- 
tions, law suits, mandamuses, and petitions and counter petitions. 
The commissioners first ordered the new courthouse built at Oxford 
but when the smoke of battle cleared away, it was seen quietly rest- 
ing in the town of Fowler. The formal transfer appears to have 
been made on July 10, 1874. Thus ended a fight which left a bitter 
feeling between the two rival towns which has not yet died down. 103 
Ohio, Tipton, and Richardville counties were organized- in 1844, 
which brought the total number of counties up to ninety. Ohio 
county owes its existence to a county seat fight. The origin of Ohio 
county has been noticed in the discussion of the county seat fight in 
Dearborn county. There is no doubt but that Ohio county was the 

102 Commissioners' Record. 

103 History of Warren, Benton, Jasper and Newton Counties, 1888, p. 241 seq. 
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result of the three cornered struggle between Lawrenceburgh, Wil- 
mington and Rising Sun for the county seat of Dearborn county. 
Rising Sun, of course, became the county seat of the new county 
upon its organization. 

Tipton and Richardville counties, organized largely out of the 
old Miami Reserve, were formally organized on May 1, 1844. The 
first named county conferred a double honor on John Tipton, hav- 
ing both itself and its county seat named after him. Tipton has 
been the county seat from the first and has had but one incident in 
its whole career to cause it any trouble. This occurred in January, 
1858, when the old log courthouse, the first one built, was totally 
destroyed by fire. It is supposed that the desire of the citizens for a 
new building fully accounts for the conflagration. 

Richardville county was nearly all within the old Miami Reserve, 
and this fact, together with a deference not usually shown, led the 
Legislature to name the new county in honor of Richardville, a 
Miami chief, and successor of Little Turtle. This fine sentiment 
toward the Indian soon disappeared, and the Legislature was called 
upon to rename the county. On December 28, 1846. the Legislature 
passed its first and only act changing the name of a county in 
Indiana. 104 The county was rechristened Howard, in honor of 
Tilghman A. Howard, a noted Indiana statesman of that time. 

Starke was next to the last county organized in the State. It 
was cut off from Marshall county and started its independent career 
on January 15, 1850. 105 The locating commissioners established the 
county seat on April 1, 1850, at the present site of Knox. There 
was no town there at the time, but the site was chosen because of its 
central location. 

The ninety-second and last county in Indiana made its formal 
debut December 9, 1859. It had been organized in 1839 but the 
next year it was consolidated with Jasper and continued as a part 
of that county for the next twenty years. There was a struggle of 
three years to get the county started. 106 In 1857 it became known 
that there was an effort being made to form a new county out of 
Jasper with a county seat on the Kankakee river. The citizens of 
Jasper county living west of range 7 at once called a meeting at 

1M Local Laws of Indiana, 1846-47, p. 261. 

"* Laws of Indiana, 1849-50, p. 213. 

1M Ade, John, Newton county, 1912, p. 56 seq. 
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Morocco and resolved to petition the commissioners of Jasper county 
to set off a new county to be known as Beaver. Afterward, but at 
the same meeting, the name was changed to Newton. The petition 
as presented at the September meeting of the commissioners carried 
the name of nearly every voter of the western half of Jasper. The 
citizens of the other half of Jasper protested against the division of 
the county and two 1 days later the petition was dismissed on the 
ground that some of the names had been attached to the petition 
before the law authorizing a division had taken place. But the 
citizens of the proposed county were not to be denied. Within 
twenty-four hours horsemen were dispatched throughout the pro- 
posed county with the result that a second petition was ready to lay 
before the commissioners representing an overwhelming majority of 
the citizens. Although the board had adjourned to meet in the 
morning, the petition was ready to be handed in, the commissioners 
heard of the desperate efforts of the citizens of the western half of 
the county and failed to show up. Nothing was done now until the 
December meeting when the Kankakee people presented a counter 
petition to organize a county with a county seat on the Kankakee. 
Their petition was dismissed and the Newton county petition grant- 
ed. An appeal was taken to the circuit court, then to the supreme 
court, where the Newton county citizens were sustained. This de- 
cision was handed down in November, 1859, and on December 8, 

1859, the commissioners of Jasper county made the final order on 
their records defining the boundaries of the new county. Kent, a 
town two miles from the southern line of the county, was made the 
county seat. Morocco, Brook, Beaver City, and a point about three 
miles east of Morocco were also considered by the commissioners. 
Since 1860 there have been nine efforts to locate the county seat at 
a more central point. Taking advantage of the act of March, 1855, 
whereby a county seat may be relocated upon a petition of two- 
thirds of the legal voters of a county, the advocates of Beaver City 
presented such a petition to the commissioners on September 6, 

1860. They had already erected a courthouse on the proposed site, 
an exact duplicate of the one at Kent. The commissioners ruled 
that the petition did not have the necessary two-thirds and dismissed 
the petition. The town of Brook made a second effort to secure the 
coveted honor and on June 3, 1861, presented a petition which they 
claimed contained two-thirds of the voters, but they were overruled 
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on the ground that many of the signers had joined the army and 
were therefore not legal voters. Beaver City tried again on May 
17, 1869, to get the county seat but two days later their petition was 
dismissed. Morocco made the fourth attempt on March 10, 1870, 
but they withdrew their petition for some cause not disclosed on the 
following day. Two years later Brook again appeared in the field 
and on December 24, 1872, presented a petition bearing 902 names 
but it was set aside the day following. Morocco must have had 
some energetic citizens, for on June 19, 1876, they started a deter- 
mined fight and were not defeated until the case had been carried 
from the commissioners' court to the Newton county circuit court, 
from there to the Jasper county circuit court, thence to 
the Tippecanoe circuit court, and finally, to the supreme 
court of the State. These six attempts had been made under the 
law of 1855 and no further efforts were made to secure relocation 
until after the law of March 2, 1899. 107 The law was backed by the 
people of Morocco and provided that an election for or against relo- 
cation shall be held upon the petition of four hundred legal voters, 
two hundred of whom must have been free holders at the last gen- 
eral election. If sixty-five per cent, of the voters favor relocation, 
the change must be made. Backed by the act, the citizens of 
Morocco presented on April 2, 1900, a petition in accordance with 
the act, and an election was held on June 19, 1900. The vote stood 
1.515 for relocation and 1,415 opposed to a change. Since the peti- 
tioners had failed to secure the necessary sixty-five per cent, of the 
vote cast, the county seat remained at Kentland. Brook made the 
eighth attempt with a petition presented July 3, 1900. The election 
was held September 25, 1900, at which time 1,337 votes were cast 
for relocation and 1,208 against it. And Kentland still remained the 
county seat. The ninth and last attempt was made by Goodland in 
the same year. On October 1 a petition was presented in accord- 
ance with the law of 1899, and the commissioners set the election for 
January 30, 1901. The Kentland people took an appeal to the cir- 
cuit court, which sustained the commissioners. The case was car- 
ried to the supreme court and on March 19, 1902, it sustained the 
action of the circuit court, and ordered the commissioners to fix 
another date for election. They selected June 7, 1902, and at that 
time 1,834 votes were cast for relocation and 697 against the same. 

107 Laws of Indiana, 1899, p. 210. 
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Kentland had apparently been beaten at last, for the necessary sixty- 
five per cent, was in favor of removing the county seat to Goodland. 
But the end was not yet. The case was taken from the commis- 
sioners' court to the Newton county circuit court, from there it was 
venued to White county, from White county it was carried to the 
supreme court of the State and the latter in November, 1903, in a 
lengthy decision decided in favor of Kentland. In order to fore- 
stall such a close call again, Kentland began to agitate the question 
of a new courthouse and on April 3, 1905, a contract was let for a 
new courthouse for the sum of $26,195. The advocates of relocation 
now made their last desperate fight and tried by every legal means 
to stop the erection of the proposed building. The case finally landed 
in the supreme court and a decision of that court on June 30, 1905, 
stopped everything. By this time the building was started, the foun- 
dation laid and the side walls up to the second story. Another year 
of legal warfare ensued but the building was finally completed and 
turned over to the county on August 6, 1906. Kentland now bids 
fair to hold the county seat for several years to come without having 
to undergo any effort to retain it. 

Thus ends the story of the county seats of Indiana up to 1914, 
but there is good reason to believe that succeeding years will see 
further changes. The hundred years of Indiana history have seen 
thirty-nine counties with from two to seven county seats each, and a 
total of one hundred and thirty-five towns in the State which have 
been county seats at some time. 

APPENDIX 
The following table shows the order in which the counties were 
organized, the date of the organizing act, and the date when the organ- 
ization was actually made by the commissioners appointed for that 

rmrnnsp- Date of Date Act 

p ^ Legislative Act. Became Effective. 

1. Knox June 20, 1790 1790 

2. Clark Feb. 3, 1801 1801 

3. Dearborn Mar. 7, 1803 1803 

4. Harrison Oct. 11, 1808 Dec. 1, 1808 

5. Jefferson Nov. 23, 1810 Feb. 1, 1811 

6. Franklin Nov. 27, 1810 Feb. 1, 1811 

7. Wayne Nov. 27, 1810 Feb. 1, 1811 

8. Warrick Mar. 9, 1813 April 1, 1813 

9. Gibson Mar. 9, 1813 April 1, 1813 

10. Washington Dec. 21, 1813 Jan. 17, 1814 

11. Switzerland Sept. 7, 1814 Oct. 1, 1814 
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Date of 
Legislative Act. 

12. Posey Sept. 7, 1814 

13. Perry Sept. 7, 1814 

14. Jackson Dec. 18, 1815 

15. Orange Dec. 26, 1815 

16. Sullivan Dec. 30, 1816 

17. Jennings Dec. 27, 1816 

18. Pike Dec. 21, 1816 

19. Daviess Dec. 24, 1816 

20. Dubois Dec. 20, 1817 

21. Spencer Jan. 10, 1818 

22. Vanderburgh Jan. 7, 1818 

23. Vigo Jan. 21, 1818 

24. Crawford Jan. 29, 1818 

25. Lawrence Jan. 7, 1818 

26. Monroe Jan. 14, 1818 

27. Ripley Dec. 27, 1816 

Jan. 14, 1818 

28. Randolph Jan. 10, 1818 

29. Owen Dec. 21, 1818 

30. Fayette Dec. 28, 1818 

31. Floyd Jan. 2, 1819 

32. Scott Jan. 12, 1820 

33. Martin Jan. 17', 1820 

34. Union Jan. 5, 1821 

35. Greene Jan. 5, 1821 

36. Bartholomew Jan. 8, 1821 

37. Parke Jan. 9, 1821 

38. Morgan Dec. 31, 1821 

39. Decatur Dec. 31, 1821 

40. Shelby. Jan. 3, 1822 

41. Rush Dec. 31, 1821 

42. Marion Dec. 31, 1821 

43. Putnam Dec. 31, 1821 

44. Henry Dec. 31, 1821 

45. Montgomery Dec. 21, 1822 

46. Hamilton Jan. 8, 1823 

47. Johnson Dec. 21, 1822 

48. Madison Jan. 4, 1820 

49. Vermillion Jan. 2, 1824 

50. Allen Dec. 17, 1823 

51. Hendricks Dec. 20, 1823 

52. Clay Feb. 12, 1825 

53. Tippecanoe Jan. 20, 1826 

54. Fountain Dec. 31, 1825 

55. Warren Mar. 1, 1827 

56. Delaware Jan. 20, 1820 
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Date of Date Act 

Legislative Act. Became Effective. 

Jan. 26, 1827 

57. Hancock Jan. 26, 1827 Mar. 1, 1828 

Dec. 24, 1827 

58. Carroll Jan. 7, 1828 May 1, 1828 

59. Cass Dec. 18, 1828 April 13, 1829 

60. Clinton Jan. 21, 1830 Mar. 1, 1830 

61. St. Joseph Jan. 29, 1830 April 1, 1830 

62. Elkhart Jan. 29, 1830 April 1, 1830 

63. Boone Feb. 10, 1831 April 1, 1831 

64. Grant Jan. 9, 1832 April 1,1832 

65. Laporte Feb. 2, 1832 April 1, 1832 

66. Lagrange Feb. 2, 1832 April 1, 1832 

67. Huntington Feb. 2, 1832 Dec. 2, 1834 

Feb. 1, 1834 

68. Miami Jan. 2, 1834 Mar. 1, 1834 

Feb. 1, 1834 

69. White Feb. 2, 1832 April 1, 1834 

70. Wabash Jan. 22, 1835 Mar. 1, 1835 

Jan. 28, 1836 

71. Porter Jan. 26, 1827 I'eb. 1, 1836 

72. Adams Feb. 2, 1835 Mar. 1, 1836 

Jan. 23, 1836 
Jan. 30, 1836 

73. Jay Feb. 6, 1836 Mar. 1, 1836 

74. Noble Jan. 23, 1836 Mar. 1, 1836 

75. Fulton Feb. 4, 1836 April 1, 1836 

76. Marshall Feb. 4, 1836 April 1, 1836 

77. Brown Feb. 4, 1836 April 1, 1836 

78. Kosciusko Jan. 18, 1837 June 1, 1837 

79. Lake Jan. 18, 1837 Feb. 15, 1837 

80. Steuben Jan. 14, 1837 May 1, 1837 

81. DeKalb Feb. 2, 1837 May 1,1837 

82. Wells Feb. 17, 1838 May 1, 1837 

83. Jasper Feb. 17, 1838 Mar. IS, 1838 

84. Whitley Jan. 29, 1839 April 1, 1839 

85. Blackford Feb. 18, 1839 After pub., 1839 

86. Pulaski Feb. 18, 1840 May 6, 1840 

87. Benton Jan. 4, 1840 Feb. 18, 1840 

88. Ohio Jan. 15, 1844 Mar. 1, 1844 

89. Tipton Jan. 15, 1844 May 1, 1844 

90. *Richardville Jan. 15, 1850 May 1, 1844 

91. Starke Jan. 15, 1844 Jan. 15, 1850 

92. t Newton Jan. 29, 1839 Dec. 9, 1859 

*Richardville County was changed to Howard County by the Act of De- 
cember 28, 1S46. 

tNewton County was first organized by the Act of 1838, but it was later 

joined to Jasper. The date, December 9, 1850, was the order of the 

Jasper County Commissioners formally authorizing its separation from Jasper. 



